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Moscow Feeds a Lap-Dog Foreign rress 


By David Satter 

As next month’s summit meeting in Ge- 
neva nears, the success of the Soviets’ ef- 
fort to convince Americans that they are 
peaceful, reasonable and, in general, “just 
like us’’ will depend in part on the analyti- 
cal abilities of Western correspondents. 

The Soviet Union is a difficult country 
to report on because it is not a country 
“like any other,” but rather one based on 
an ideology that is a complete reinterpre- 
tation of given reality. 

Every Soviet political position, wheth er 
it be that Korean airliner 007 was a “sp y 
plane,” that the invasion of Afghanista n 
was “fraternal help” or that the U.S. Stra - 
tegic Defense Initiative is a “threat to 


ology, which claims to be a “] 

perfect sci- 

.ence” and insists that “the trut 

ft 17 is what 


The Soviet authorities understand that 
concessions to their view of reality weaken 
an adversary’s ability to insist on the abso- 
lute value of anything. This is why the 
effort to induce the world to take their 
ideological lying literally is not just a ques- 
tion of prestige for the Soviet leaders but 
also a matter of fundamental political 
strategy. 


Deafening Echo Chamber 

Inside the Soviet Union, indoctrination 
depends on repetition. Once a specific pro- 
paganda position has been decided on, the 
Soviet media become a deafening echo 
chamber with official lies repeated in ev- 
ery newspaper, radio broadcast and televi- 
sion news program, as well as in every of- 
ficial statement or speech by a Soviet 
leader. 

In the case of foreigners, however, the 
Soviet leaders must communicate through 
the Western media, which is why they at- 
tach so much importance to the manipula- 
tion of Western correspondents. 

The Soviet authorities do not expect 
Western journalists to believe Soviet pro- 
paganda, but only to repeat it uncritically, 
without any effort to analyze what it 
means, so that, over time, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s ideological lying and officially sanc- 
tioned misuse of language, enhanced by 
the credibility of important American pub- 
lications, begin to have the same numbing 
effect on Westerners as on Soviet citi- 
zens. 

In his new book, “Reluctant Farewell,” 
Andrew Nagorski, a former Moscow corre- 
spondent for Newsweek, analyzes the role 
of Moscow correspondents. He quotes an 
unidentified Associated Press correspon- 
dent as saying that 90% of stories filed 
from Moscow by the AP were simple para- 
phrases of articles from the Soviet newspa- 
pers and the Soviet news agency, Tass. 


In my experience, the same figure ap- 
plied to the output of other Western news 
organizations as well. Even the small per- 
centage of stories that are not taken di- 
rectly from the Soviet press are largely 
based on Soviet official information and 
therefore show the imprint of the Soviet 
Union’s deluded view of reality. 

Year after year, for example, Western 
correspondents who travel outside of Mos- 
cow under the auspices of the Soviet for- 
eign ministry or the Soviet press agency, 
Novosti, are taken on the same factory 
tours, shown the same collective farms, 
and treated to the same programmed an- 
swers. The result is* a spate of identical, 
meaningless stories, which reappear in the 
Western press at two- or three-year inter- 
vals. 

The contrast between the reporting on 
real events from most countries and the 
sterile summaries of Pravda and Tass 
from the Soviet Union may lead many peo- 
ple to think that for Moscow correspon- 
dents, the mechanical repetition of Soviet 
propaganda is the only type of reporting 
that is possible. This is not true. There are 
many Soviet citizens who are ready to 
speak honestly to Western journalists. The 
problem is that Western journalists are of- 
ten neither willing nor able to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that exist. 

American publications often serve, for 
many reasons, as transmission belts for 
Soviet disinformation. In the first place, 
faced with a country that requires an ex- 
ceptional effort of analysis in order to be 
understood, Western publications tradition- 
ally send people who are completely un- 
qualified. There were times during my ten- 
ure in Moscow when the percentage of 
American correspondents who could not 
speak Russian reached 90%. This mean t 
that Andrei Sakharov, for example, was 
frequently interviewed for United Press In - 
ternational by the agency’s Soviet transla - 
tors, who were provided by the KGB. Tim e 
magazine sent its KGB-provided Soviet 
translator to interview Soviet citizens as 
an “American correspondent .”- It was 
common for non-Russian-speaking corr e- 
spondents to interview their KGB-provi3 ed 
maids to get the reaction of the Soviet 
“ man in the stree t.* 

Besides an inability to speak Russian, 
Western correspondents in Moscow often 
demonstrate the type of heedless 
careerism that makes them susceptible to 
Soviet manipulation. 

Even though all Soviet political posi- 
tions are stated in Pravda and no Soviet of- 
ficial can offer anything except what has 
been printed in Pravda, the Soviet author- 
ities have achieved considerable success in 
inducing correspondents to bargain for 


“high-level access” by demonstrating their 
conformity. The result is that Moscow cor- 
respondents, priding themselves on their 
“sources,” begin to identify with them, as 
they would in the U.S., and frequently are 
ready to function as conduits for disinfor- 
mation while treating those brave Soviet 
citizens who try to speak to them honestly 
with barely disguised contempt. 

The attitude of many correspondents 
was well expressed by Nick Daniloff, the 
Moscow correspondent of U.S. News and 
World Report, in a recent interview in the 
Washington Journalism Review. Mr. Dani- 
loff was quoted as saying: “I don’t consort 
with dissidents. The magazine considers 
them a passing phenomenon of little inter- 
est. In a political sense, they don’t have 
any influence -and they are perishing.” 

In fact, in the Soviet totalitarian con- 
text, a “dissident” is anyone ready to meet 
with a foreign correspondent without lying 
to him. And far from “perishing,” there 
are hundreds of such people still at liberty 
in Moscow who are ready to take risks to 
help correspondents gather truthful infor- 
mation about the real state of Soviet soci- 
ety. Nonetheless, their bravery is of no use 
if it is not met with bravery on the part of 
correspondents who feel some responsibil- 
ity to learn the truth about the nature of 
the country to which they are accredited. 
Unfortunately, this is almost never the 
case. 

As the result of long experience, Soviet 
officials have been able to turn the manip- 
ulation of Western correspondents into 
something approaching a science. 

The Soviets know the requirements of 
different types of correspondents. Wire- 
service reporters, for example, can be re- 
warded with information five minutes be- 
fore their competition. A newspaper corre- 
spondent can be sure of having a Soviet of- 
ficial at dinner with his editor, thereby 
demonstrating his “access.” Particularly 
cooperative journalists can be rewarded 
with on-the-record interviews in which offi- 
cials repeat the contents of Pravda. The 
most cooperative correspondents can even 
hope for an interview with the Soviet 
leader, in which he repeats the contents of 
Pravda. 

The favoritism costs the Soviet authori- 
ties nothing and it means nothing to the 
Western reading public, but it is a competi- 
tive advantage for which reporters are of- 
ten willing to pay with their integrity. 

At the same time, every Western jour- 
nalist in the Soviet Union is aware that if 
he refuses to cooperate, he may be the tar- 
get of provocations. He may not be confi- 
dent that in the face of an accusation by 
the Soviet government of “hooliganism,” 
“espionage” or “homosexuality,” his 
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newspaper would be ready to believe him 
and not the Soviets. Being honest means 
taking a risk. 

No Relationship to Reality 

As Americans prepare for the summit 
meeting, it is important to review not only 
our knowledge but also the sources of our 
knowledge. One of the reasons that Ameri- 
cans are often confused about the Soviet 
Union is that Soviet manipulation of diplo- 
mats, who senselessly limit their contacts, 
and Sovietologists, who depend on the So- 
viet authorities for their visas, has given 
rise to a conventional wisdom about the 
“reasonableness" of the Soviet Union that 
bears no relationship to reality. 

Behind the facade of a country that de- 
sires nothing so much as peace and “good 
relations" with the West is an aggressive 
police state waiting to be discovered. This 
is why it is essential that before making 
policy decisions based on our impressions 
of the Soviet Union’s intentions, we bear in 
mind that the Soviet system is organized to 
create illusions and begin to give the most 
serious thought to the entire process 
through which our impressions were 
formed. ' 


Mr. Sailer, a Journal special correspon- 
dent living in Paris , reported from Moscow 
for the Financial Times from 1976 to 1982. 
This is based on his testimony earlier this 
year to the International Sakharov Hear- 
ings in London . 
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